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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


That he was very fond of her, in a so-t of ^ la^y 

sr 

^^'hef “evnard was a different kind of way t 
„ That sweet sunshininess of nature, that * 

ii 

than words—qualities so laie lu men, _ 

precious when found were ^ Ut. to ma 

was not brilliantly clever; “^J^en that s! 

i^iS'^ar"morfollo^^^ ,tat 

“'rhartold“him%rulVwrnlLTatd-ih, how pleasa 
nah had tola nim iruiy wac _i*,hat it gator 

hot she grew when she recalled It!— that it g 

Xmt'^eVw\h'L"cont?w“^ 

“Oh, we have been so happy together, Ko a ermg 
t^^seetned open- 
like death—for it must surely result in a parting p ^ 

= 1 £Sn 5 o‘;ro:rHinr^ 

i‘-s..Sh"3r£S;^“™».a 

exnoTed to every comment, a beacon and exam- with 
nl(f to every eye. No cloud of suspicion must 
be suffered^to rest upon it-not for a day, an 
hour She would run away at once. b 

And vet, was that the act of mnocence-did A 
it lik like’ innocence ? Was it not much more m.gj 
like the impulse of cowardly gujltJ Atid it 
did run, could she take Rosie with her ? 

Then poor Hannah at once fell f 
hv a weight of misery greater than she could hea. 
bear To go away and leave her child behind. 

In Easterham mi’ght be howling at her Jmt she it b, 
foiild never do that. Life without Rosie-the 
old, blank, sunless, childless lile—she tow 

endure it. It would kill her at once. Better a 
thousand times stay on here, stro'ig m h®''but 
cence and let Easterham do and say its worst. 

For Ye had done no wrong, and, come what 
would, she had been happy. This sense of hap- 
niness never stronger than a few hours ago, < 
when ’she and Bernard were taking together that 
innocent-guilty walk, and finding out more than 
ever the deep, true harmony ot soul, which, in 
spite of their great differences of character, ex¬ 
isted between them, seemed to ^ter T' 

and warm, her only shelter against the bitter 

"““otldherbrother-in-lawsay? Sheemffd 

not act for herself alone; the position was as cruel \V 

for him as for her. She must think of hiratoo, and ca 

wait for his opinion, whatever it might be. And 
then she became conscious how completely she pi 
had learned to look to Bernard’s opinion, to lean w 
upon his judgment, to consult his tastes, to make m 
hi^ in 4ort, for these many months, what no dt 
^rn who rkeither her relative nor her lover cr 
ought to he to any woman—the one piimaiy ob- si 

^®Utterly''bewildered, half frightened, and un- d 
able to come to the slightest conclusion, Han- 1. 
nah after lying awake half the night, fell heavi- t 
ly Yeep, nor wakened till the sound ol l^tle n 
feet in her room, and the shnll, joyous cry as f 
sweet as the song of a ^prmgmg up mto ^ 
morning air over a clover-field— Tannie, 1 an 
nie! Wake up, Tannie!” dispersed in a mo- r 
ment all the cloudy despairs of ‘he mghh b 

Tennyson knew human nature well when he i. 
made the rejected lover say, 

“My latest rival brings thee rest: 

Baby fingers, waxen touches, press me from the moth- 

er’8 breast.” | 

That is, they press out every image unholy, or 

painful, or despairing. Such can noUoiig exist 

Fn any heart that is filled with a child. Hannah 
had Sometimes read in novels of woinen who 
were mothers falling in love, and with other men . 
than their own husbands; kissing their babies m 
their innocent cradles, and then flying from law¬ 
ful homes to homes unlawful. All these stones 
seemed to her then very dreadful, very ‘magical, 
but not quite impossible. Now, since she had 
had Rosie, they almost did seem 
How a woman once blessed with a child could 
ever think of any man alive she could not com- 

^'Sah had not held her little niece beside 
her for five minutes-feasting her eyes on the 
loving, merry face, and playing all the funny 
little games which Rosie and Tannie were so 
grand at when together—before all the agony of 
fast night became as unreal as last night s dyams. 
This vfas the real thing—the young life intrusted 
to her care—the young soul growing «P “"de‘ 
the shelter' of her love. She rose and dressed 
for breakfast, feeling that with the child m her 
arms she could face the whole 

Av her brother-m-law included; though this 
was a hard thing. She would not have been a 
woman not to have found it hard. And f he de- 
cided that she must stay—that, strong in their 
innocence, they must treat Dixon s malicious in¬ 
solence as mere insolence, no more and make 
no change whatever in their way 
how doubly difficult that life would be! To 
meet day after day at table and fireside; to en¬ 
dure not in cheerful ignorance, but painful con¬ 
sciousness, the stare of all suspicious eye®, espe¬ 
cially of their own household, who had heard 
them so wickedly accused, and s^n-they must 
have seen!—how deep the wound had gone, ft 

would be dreadful-almost unbearable. 

And then—with regard to their two selves. 
Bernard was—Hannah knew it, felt it—one of 
the purest-hearted of men. Living in the house 
with him was like Uving with a woman- nay 
not all women had his delicacy of feeling. Frank 
and familiar as his manner was—or had been till 


lately—he never was free with her— never ca- ^ 
rested her; nothing but the ordinary- shake of 

the hand had ever P^f ! 

though he was her brother-in-law. Hannah 

liked this reserve; she was not "^YtHous; 
as people in large families are, as ‘^e Mo^t House 
girls were; it had rather surprised her ‘o ffm 
way they all hung about young Mr. Melville. 
But even though in their daily conduc 
anot’hw, private and public, she and Bernard 
could never be impeached, still the 
sibility of being watched-vvatched “"d suspect 
ed—and that both knew it was so, was enougli 

to make relations between them so painful, 

that she hardly knew how she should beai it. 
^'^Yen this morning her foot linge'-^'lXh t 

stair, and that bright breakfast-room vvith its 

pleasant morning greeting, Xe cou“d 

gatory that she would have escaped could- 

® She did escape it, for it was empty ot eveiy 
body but Webbf the butler, vvhom she saw hov^ 
ering about, near, "ear,‘o an 

note or rather a scrap of paper, left on the tame, 

FFS-was it intentionally open ?-for any body s 

“ M^er has just gone off to the railw-ay in 
the dog-cart, Mias Thelluson. He left me this 
bit of paper, vvith an apology to you, saying e 
was Ya great hurry, and hadn t time to write 
more, or he would miss the London tram. 

“He has gone to London?” said Hannah, 
with a great sense of relief, and yet of pam. ^ 

“ Yes, miss, I think so; but the note says 
i Then Webb had gratified his curiosity by read- 

I '”A‘nFbody''might have read it, certainly. It 
. might have been printed in the rimes "e"'sP"P®r, 

, or declaimed by the Easterham ‘"'rn-crier tor die 
benefit of the small public at the her 

i And yet Hannah’s eyes read it eagerly, and her 
i heart' beat as she did so in a ‘b"t "" ^gb‘ 

! of Bernard’s familiar handwriting had ev ei made 
e it beat before. 


You will, of course, be obliged sometimes to I 
hurry. But beware of getting a habit ot writ¬ 
ing hurriedly. It may answer in ‘be bepnning, 
but take care lest some day you find the habit 

ofhurrv left, the work gone. 

Dirty, blotted paper mars good wnting. Inete- 
fore be neat and clean in your writing. H you 
have much writing to do quickly, you will tmd 
sand answer better for drying it than blotting-pa¬ 
per ■ less liable to leave blots. Neatness and 
cleanliness in her writing is absolutely necessary 
to the woman who wishes to be an amanuensis. 

I Copy carefully a page or two of some book 
every 'day, paving strict attention to the above 
hints, aiid you will be surprised to find how 
much you will have improved your writing even 
at the end of one month. 


“Dear Sister Haxkah,-! am away to 
tovv-n to visit a sick friend, and am obhged to toti 
steH vY- eariy- I hope to be b.ack by Sundays 18 i 
but do not expect me till yo" f« 
papa’s love to his little Rosie, and believe me, I 

“ Your affectionate brother, sar 

“Bernard Rivers. tm 

“Perhaps you will kindly call at the Moat -me 
House to-day, and tell them I am gone. 

___________ tio 

WRITING. tb. 

U nfortunately, a very large propor¬ 
tion of “ educated women” fall tar short of 
Tim Linkinwater’s estimate of good vvritmg. „ 
We continually see advertisements of ladies who to 
can write a good hand, and wish tor work in er 
copying manuscripts. Lut the ideas of the em- ot 
plFyer and the copyist often differ widely about 
what is a good hand. One lady s good hand 
is all peaks and angles, another s all scrawling 
dashesF while the ito of undotted i s “"d fa 

crossed t’s are legirf^t to speak of tl 

spelling, by no means mlrecnient. Ibe luck e. s 

employer is driven to distraction by the labo. ot d 
decinhering, to which is sometimes added the e. 
labor of correction; and he b"a"y throws down o 
the ill-done work, vvith a pardonable sneer at the a 
incapacity of women for any thing but dre^. ^ 
Of course she gets no further work from him. ^ 
Disappointment all to both employer and copyist, p 
Now to write an ugly hand may be c^'c'J; ® t 
misfortune, if you wiU; but to write an illegible j 
hand is a crime against society; and the angu- i 
lar hand and the scrawly hand are almost always t 
irritatingly illegible. . 

Every one who chooses may write legibly. 

• Every one who chooses can form each letter dis- ^ 
tinctiy, can make a difference between n and u, 

• between e and c—can dot I’s and cross ts; , 
; therefore no educated woman who vvishes tor 
1 employment as an amanuensis or copyist can be 
, exemsed for writing badly. She ought to be 
1 able to write letters and copy manuscripts clear- 
1 ly and legibly; if she can not, she has only her¬ 
self to blame. j • n 

s 'I'o those who feel their deficiency, and wish to 
improve, here are a few hints, 
i Write two or three copies every day in a very 

5 large hand. , i. .1. 

d Look at your copy upside down, vvhen the 
i- turns of the 'letters should appear as well sharped 
as they did when you looked at them the right 
le way. Thus, let the letters nu, vvheu turned up- 
le side down, make a good clear mi, only wanting 
ly the addition of the dot to the i. , k 

30 Never leave an i to be dotted or a t to ne 
if crossed till you have finished the line or sentence, 
s. Dot your i’s and cross your t s when you finish 

jd the word, at latest. ._ 

er Remember that the lines of legibility in wnt- 
ed ing, as of beauty in nature, are all curved. An- 
er gular writing is never pretty, seldom legible. ^ 
Never indulge in making overlong tails to g s, 
lis q’s, y’s, or overlong heads to Is, ts, and sim- 
1 a ilar letters, running them into the upper or un- 
le- der line. Indulge not in turns, curls, or fiour 
eir ishes of any kind. 

in- Study to make your writing compact nithimt 
ike being cramped; free without straggling, lo 
ill write rather upright than othenviise contributes 
To to the union ot compactness and freedom, 
en- Never imitate another person s writing under 
on- the idea that it is prettier than your own. Many 
pe- a girl has spoiled a good handwriting in this vvay. 
ard Let your handwriting form itself from free, bold 
lUSt copy-writing; and let it be thoroughly your ovvn. 
It Cultivate the power of writing quickly, be¬ 
cause it will probably be a necessity to you, cer- 
! tainly an advantage. But eschew liiirrv. Leg- 

■ of ibility must never be sacrificed to speed. Ana 

iuse hurry is sure sooner or later to push lepbility on 
lav one side. You must be content to inake legibil- 

afik itv your first object, and to leave the speed of 

itill illegibility to wealthier travelers on hies roaa. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. b 

O CC 4SI0N.\LLY there are those who recog- J; 

nize in the sick poor a want beyond food 
and clothing and medical attendance—a want ^ 
even outside of religious comfort and counsel. 
■What it must be to lie day alter day in a hospital 
ward—with all absolute bodily wants supplied, no 
doubt, but without the loving words of fanuly 
friends, without any thing to draw the mind 
from pain and suffering—none can know but 
those who have experienced it. A very pl^sant 
surprise was recently given to the inmates ot ■ 
Bellevue by the reception of a collection ol lith- ' 
ouraphs and chromos, donated by a lady ol tms 
city to be placed upon the walls of the wards. 
The wish was that “the sight of these pictures 
might make the sick for a moment forget their 
sufferings.” The pictures were tasteful and at¬ 
tractive, and, when placed upon the w-alls, the 
delight of the poor inmates would have been an 
ample reward to the donor could she have wit¬ 
nessed it. __ 

During the week ending September M, 1870, 
the number of deaths in Bai'is were liJTO; dur¬ 
ing the week ending February 34,1871, the num¬ 
ber was 3941. The mortality was the greatest 
the week ending February 3, being ‘»T1. The 
total number of deaths in Pans from September 
18 to February 34 was 64,154. 

It gives a little idea of the scarcity ol neces¬ 
saries of life during the siege of Pans to know 

that late in February there a"’Fr?iples 

M<mt de Piete no less than 1,100,000 articles. 
Among these were 2000 glove-maker s scissors, 
400 sewing-machines, toois ot various descrip¬ 
tions, a large number of mattresses, and music¬ 
al instruments belonging to those who composed 
the orchestra ol small theatres. 

: There is no better way to preserve health in 

the spring tlian to eat Ircsli green vegetables 
• modeFately every day. These Lave a tendency 
) to purify the blood. The quantity of meat eat- 
1 en may safely be diminished toward the approach 
of warm weather. Many cases of sickness are 
t caused by eating too heartily at a season when 
» the diet should be lightened. 


delivered, that the fair amount of ice is given 
them. If in one piece, it will last longer than 
if in two. A woolen cloth wrapped around it 
before it is placed in the refrigerator will great¬ 
ly retard the melting. Refrigerators should be 
perfectly tight, and the water allowed to run oil 
freely. ___ 

About twelve hundred species of birds from 
North and South America are included in the 
valuable collections of the museum of Vassar 
College. __ 

Fossil ivory, in immense quantities, is said to 
exist in Alas'ka. It is excellent in qualffy, and 
worth about one dollar a pound in San Francis¬ 
co 'This is well, since, according to stmistics, 
the cost to the United States 
occupation of Alaska is over nine thousand dol¬ 
lars a month, besides supplies. 

The salmon fisheries of Alaska arc believed to 
be inexhaustible. Last year 1100 Tl® 

taken with nets around Sitka Bay, and <00 bar 
rels around Prince ot 'Wales Island. Arrange¬ 
ments have been made to take 2000 barrels in the 
latter vicinity this year. 


The census of Great Britain and Ireland is 
taken to a very different way from the census of, 
the Uniteff-Stafes. The whole matter comes to 
a nn on« dav. April 3 was the appointed 


the uniteamates, xuv ^ 

a crisis on one day. April 3 was the appointid 
dav this year. During the previous w-eek a pi lut¬ 
ed form was ordered to be left with the occupier 
of every house or separate lodging, who, under 
a penalty, was bound to fill it up correctly w-ith e 
the name, age, and certain other particulars con¬ 
cerning every person abiding with him at the 
close of that day. These forms were to be col¬ 
lected on the following day, and corrected by i 
the enumerators if found erroneous. The pub- i 
lished census will be issued about the beginning ! 
of June. The cost of making it is paid out ot 
the royal Exchequer. 

Plans for the new Lenox Library have bem 
approved and decided upon, and work will be 
commenced at once under the auspices of the 
Lenox Library Association. The site of the 
building is on Fifth Avenue, between Se\ enty- 
first and Seventy-second streets. It is ‘o be 
three stories high, built of Lockport limestone, 
and provided with every modern convenience. 

A new bear story conies from Maine, -whicb, 
if true, is strange. In the town of Buinlnim a 
little girl of nine had been to visit a neighboi 
about half a mile distant, and was returning 
home, when she was startled by seemg a huge 
bear about six rods distant. Slie, being very 
much frightened, started to run, but on discov¬ 
ering that the bear gave chase, she stopped, and, 
seizini' a club, confronted the bear, w hich also 
stopped sitting back upon his haunches, and 
displayed his jYs in a very playfiil 
The little girl ran toward him, club in hand, 
shouting at him at the same time, when old 
Bruin took to his heels for the w-oods, leaving 
her master of the field. A rare instance of hero¬ 
ism and presence of mind in a child. 

The following recipe for salad-dressing has 
been sLt to ul by a lady, with the assuraime 
that it has been exceedingly popular in her own 
family As we know of its having been approved 
by others also, we can recommend our readers 
to try it: . 

Mix a table-spoonful of dry mustard and a heaprmj 
■ tea-spoonful ofsalt to a stiff paste, with a little vin^ 

- gar. ^Into this beat thoroughly one raw egg. Then 
lour in best olive-oil, about 

stirring it in each time till quite smooth, before aM 
‘ ing more. Continue this tifi half a large bottle (or a 
) Uenerons half-pint) of oil has been used, when the 
, Stme ought to be thick, like cake batter. Add 
3 and a ■wme-dassful 


A lady of Cumminsville, Ohio, has 
become violently insane, and her friends hat o 
been forced to send her to an asyluni. Her nils 
fortune is attributed to the use ol nitroim oxide, 
or laughing-gas, administered to her a few weeks 
ago by an inexperienced dentist. The lady is of 
a very nervous temperament. 

A very Western story comes from Quincy, 
Illinois, to the effect that two mothers were 
traveling in the cars, each with an infant aba"‘ 
four niohths old; that each mother, having oc¬ 
casion to leave her seat, deposited her ^‘7 
fully on the seat; that each returning, mistook 
her^seat and her baby, and traveled twenty- 
two miles, each unconsciously nursing the ■w™"S 
child; and that the mistake was only rectified 
when one of the ladies was leaving the car, and 
the conductor, who had noticed the exchange, 
called her attention to the fact. This makes a 
FY good story to tell—its only fault being that 
it is highly improbable, as every mother in tho 
"World "would testify. 

Paper is used for 

Chicago and Northwestern Railroad the Pull- 
mau Car Company have wheels with ^‘7“ 7 
and cast-iron hubs, into which paper is mtio- 
duced in the way of filling under the tires for 
the purpose of deadening the 
ishing the force of concussion. These paper 
Yec^s as tliey are’ called, have been running 
■ regular’l^sinco^ July last, and are still in good 
order, ___ 

On the supposition that France may, at the 
' first opportunity, assail Italy, it is proposed that 
’ RomeFuid Civita Vecchia be protected as soon 
as possible, that the mountain passes towaid 
; France be fortified, and that the fortifications 
; of Alessandria and Spezzia be '"creased The 
- immediate outlay for these works is estimatid 
at 151 (X)0,000 francs, and twice that amount w ill 
be needed for the completion of the work. The 
Naamw of Florence queries whether it is worth 
® 1 while to spend so muc h in fortifications, when 
f. u k Ifr-" that the foctHta^ons of Pans have 
° contributed very little to the saSstj 1 ■ ■ 1 


This dressing is more convenient tean the or¬ 
dinary kinds as it can be prepared beforehand, 
used as required, and what remains will keep 
until again needed. Moreover, the Phys'cmn of 
the lady who sent it pronounces it an excellent 
substitute for cod-liver oil! 

The ice-making machines will stand idle dur¬ 
ing the coming summer, if the general ’■ejOTrt 
is ^correct that the supply now stored up will 
far exceed the demand for ice. however it is 
never amiss to use careful economy. Cnstom- 
m^should ascertain, by weighing, as soon as 


The Church of the Messiah, recently desteoyed 
in Brooklyn by fire, was a new edific^ and con¬ 
sidered ole of the finest in the city. Tho loss is 
estimated at $100,000. 

Boston has freely distributed 19,988 gallons of 
soup during the past season, ^he soup has been 
of most excellent quality, and 90,723 persons haa 
a share of it. __ 

One day the Crown Prince of Prusria invited 
Mr Odo Bussell to breakfast at Les Ombiages, 
and afterward drove him out to Valenen and St 
Cloud An enthusiastic officer gave Mr. Russell 
a lecture on shells, and was good enough to pro¬ 
ceed to screw out the fuse of the largest French 
shell in the magazine to show how it worked. 
“Of course the shell is empty?” Mr. Rus¬ 
sell “ Oh dear, no, quite charged and readj, 
repiied the officer, screwing vigorously, a pro¬ 
ceeding which must have greatly contrfouted to 
the comfort of the visitors. General Von Blii- 
menthal has ordered that the unexploded shells, 
of which there are many, should be buried in 
holes three feet deep. 

Between three and aV 

■ tending the public schools in this city have al- 
ready been vaccinated. A large proportion of 

1 these were secondary vaccinations, as the R" ‘ 

I bids any teacher or-p"Pi‘ t" }" ‘Jj® 

BChools^who has not been vaccinated. It is 

■ . stated that out of 68.5 children who were vae- 
i cinated in one school, in all but 84 cases the \ ,ic 
^ cination "was succcsstul. 

We knew there were several methods of pro- 

the name of “"'t fatrii 

3 cit V_Chicago; but w'ere not aware, uMil lately, 

e of the various orthographies which had coino 
a into use. The last, and certainly the most styl- 
1 ioh is taken from a letter which recently passed 
s fto’ough the directed to ‘‘Sebieha- 

gWgirm""?®®-” It was promptly forwarded 
^ to tSchicago. ___ 

n The Kelly Library ow'es its existence to a 
generous gi'ft of money made to the Cornell 
flnteersity by the Hon. William Kelly, of Rhine- 
,0 beck The sum thus given has now been, m 
e , p.,f,-,pr,Ued and the result is a collec- 

fi tfonY mYematicai works s"rP‘^f V'!,® 

e- country, by only two or three similar libianes. 

The library occupies, temporarily, a room ot the 
r- South University. Its catalogue, which will 
d, probably be published during the present year, 
ip already embraces upward of one tli?"sand title . 
if The volumes are well bound, and in each 
ft L^k"records the name "f the generous 
donor and the date of his gift. They "7® 
pmchased principally through the agents oUhe 
ir university at London, Berlin, and Pans, and, in 
,rt many instaces, at extraordinarily low prices, 
m Two or three cases are still expected from Ger- 
U minvfand one from England, the arriva of w^ ch 
m- will Laterially add to the treasures ol the collet- 

as lion. 
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PliINCESS LOUISE AND THE 
MAIiQUlS OF LOHNE. 

See illustration on page 264. 

N view of the general interest felt in the mar¬ 
riage of the Princess Louise and the Marquis 
of Lome, we devote a considerable part of our 
paper this week to illustrations of this important 
historical event. As it is the first instance for 
some five centuries—since the reign of Edward 
III. —of the daughter of a living crowned head 


of the sovereign has been held necessary to the 
legality of a marriage between a member of the 
royal family and a subject. In the present in¬ 
stance this consent has been cordially given—as, 
indeed, why should it not have been? The 
Marquis of Lome, the son of the Duke of Ar¬ 
gyll, is the representative of one of the oldest 
and proudest families of Scotland, which has 
intermarried again and again with the royalty 
of Scotland, and shone pre-eminent in historic 
ages W'hen the name of Guelph was scarce heard ; 


WAITING FOR THE BRIDE. 

N this pretty picture we see the eight bride- 
maids of the Princess Louise assembled at 
Windsor waiting for the arrival of the bride. This 
bevy of beauties all bear historic names. They 
are : Lady Constance Seymour, daughter of the 
Marquis of Hertford; Lady Elizabeth Campbell, 
daughter of the Duke of Argyll, and sister of the 
bridegroom; Lady Idorence Lenox, daughter of 
the Duke of Richmond; Lady Mary Butler, 


white enamel, presented to them by the Princess 
Louise, and illustrated on page 201) of the present 
Number. 


ROMANCING. 

HERE is in many a converser a looseness of 
statement that throws all he says into a sort 
of debatable land. He has been telling us things 
as facts which are not facts, but whether he lies 
or not depends on the state of his own mind, 



THE WEDDING OP PRINCESS LOUISE AT AVINDSOR—WAITING FOR THE BRIDE. 


marrying a subject, it is worthy, indeed, of all 
the attention it excites. Since the sister of 
Henry VIll., the Princess Mary, married 
Charles Brandon, after the death of her hus¬ 
band, the French king, Louis XII., much to 
her royal brother’s indignation, no English prin¬ 
cess, under any circumstances, has ventured 
thus to cross the pale which separates the royal¬ 
ty from the nobility. So strict are the rules, 
indeed, that hedge in the divinity of royalty in 
England, that for the last century the consent 


and it is difficult to see why the alliance should 
not have been deemed as honorable on one side 
as the other. The Princess Louise is reputed 
to he a young lady of literary and artistic tastes, 
and very lovable in character. We ho]re that 
she will ennoble her new position, and that the 
future Duchess of Argyll will distinguish herself 
as much by her good works as the Princess 
Louise "has done in setting at naught the preju¬ 
dices of a senseless conventionality by marrvijig 
the man of her choice. 


daughter of the Marquis of Ormond ; Lady 
Alice Fitzgerald, daughter of the Marquis of 
Kildare; Lady Grace Gordon, daughter of the 
JIarquis of Huntley: Lady Florence Montagu, 
daughter of the E.arl of Sandwich ; and Lady 
Agatha Russell, daughter of Earl Russell. 

The bride-maids' dresses were of white glace 
silk, trimmed with satin and a tunic of gossamer 
and fringe; cerise roses, white heather, and 
ivy, with wreath to correspond. Each wore the 
pretty crystal locket, decorated with blue and 


whether it is capable of lying, which, to deserve 
the term, is always a deliberate act. This is 
called romancing, in which the speaker may be 
more mystified than his audience. He allows 
himself, undoubtedly, a sort of liberty which can 
hardly have been first contracted without design, 
but which, once fixing into a habit, renders se¬ 
vere truth impossible. Some minds are con¬ 
scious of a keen delight in emancijiation from 
hampering truth, when once satisfied of the ex- 
jiediency or necessity of dejiarting from it. The 
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romancing faculty generally, to which we owe so 
much, needs looking alter, or it is apt to accom- 
panv a man into tlie common road of life. A 
plai'n man can hardly get over the figments which 
authors permit themselves in tlie matter of their 
works, t^ome observers have even noticed that 
inherited imagination is prone to indulge itselt 
in the field of real life, that the children of novel- 
writers are under a special temptation to subtle¬ 
ties which mislead more matter-of-fact intelli¬ 
gences. ^ 

HER HAND. 

Next to her spirit-like face— 

Or I almost would rank it before 

Is my beautiful lady's glorious hand, 
Reckoning on, like a magic wand. 

To Love’s own exquisite fairy-land 
Upon Phantasy’s golden shore. 

Veil it, oh, never vei’ 

Even with the delicate glove! 

Its beauties unadorned must be, 

Thiit I may study my palmistry, 

And in its whiteness an emblem see 
Of my lady's heart of love. 

Garnish with never a ring 
Even of gems most rare; 

’Twere to gild tlie gold from Nature’s mint, 
Man’s image in place ot God s to print, 
The painted lily’s hues to tint, 

To bedeck those fingers fair. 


SISTER ANNIE. 

By JUSTIN M'CARTHY. 

“ A NNIE dear, we are going to have a visitor 
I\. to-day, and I think you will be glad to 


see him. It’s my old school-fellow and chum at g 
Oxford, Syl Parnell.” s 

“I’m very glad, George. I remember his g 
name, I think. Is he nicec 
“(3h yes, a charming fellow. At le,ast, he | 
used to ’be. He luilled stroke in our boat; a j 
regular stunning fellow he was. A clever fellow j 
too; and so quick! lie used to coach me iq) in , 
my Greek, I remember, iii a wonderful sort of , 
way. I haven’t seen him for a long time; 1 did . 
not quite know what had become ot him.’’ 1 

“ Didn’t you ever write to each other't ’ , 

“ Yes; he wrote to me once from China, iiiid ] 
I think I answered his letter—in fact, I know 1 
must have answered it.” 

“And this is the friend.ship of man!” ex- . 
claimed Annie, affecting to look tragic and ap- 
]jalled. , . ' 

“Well, you know, Annie, men don t write to 
each other as girls do. 1 couldn’t sit down aiul 
write pages of paper to Sylvester I’arncll as you 
do to Julia Carbery. Hut we are just as warm 
in our friendship, and I dare say a good deal more 
steadv. 1 shall be as glad to see Syl Parnell to¬ 
day a’s if we had never been separated.” 

^■ “’TTow did you hear from him, George? 
When did he— ’ 

'■ Turn up, you were going to say.' 

“ Well, yes,’ turn up, if you like. \\ hen did he 

turn upc- u 
“ He wrote to me the other day from bouth- 
amjiton to say that he had come back to England 
and meant to settle in Europe. I wrote otf at 
once, asking him to come here instantly and 
see us, and he is coming to-day; and, my dear 
Annie, 1 want you to do every thing in the 
world to make him happy.” 

“ Dear George, do you think I could fail—to 
trv mv best, at least 

’“I wonder if he is married?” George sud¬ 
denly said. “ His letter told me nothing about 
that. Do you know, Annie, Syl and I were the 
most romantic pair of fellows in the world, and 
we used to confide to each other our heart-secrets 
and distresses in quite a Hyronic sort ot way; 
and it so happened that the same grand misery 
afflicted both of us alike. ” 

“Both crossed in love, George, or both in 
love with the same girl, who would not have 
either of you ?” 

“No, dear, nothing of the kind—quite the 
reverse, in fiict. The misfortune was that nei¬ 
ther of us could find any one to fall in love with, 
and we used to groan over our blighted and bai - 
reii existence bv the hour together. 1 have sat 
up with tsyl Pa’rnell until daybreak, exchanging 
revelations of our dreams and hope.s and long¬ 
ings, and what not, and wondering who was to 
be ‘the fair, the not impossible she,’ destined 
to make each of us ha]ipy, and realize our loud 
aspirations.” 

“ Poor fellows!” 

“ Y’es, vou may well pity us—or me, at least. 
Look at me, Annie; look at this grizzled, grim 
old fogy 1 This was once a bright, romantic 
youth, ’sweet sister—when you were in your 
nurse’s arms, child—and he h,ad ]>oetry in him, 
and love, and all that kind of splendid nonsense. 
And no woman would fall in love witli me, atid 
so I am an old bachelor. Look on the ruin 
your sex has made in me, dear, and do penance 
for your sisterhood!” 

O’eorge Denton assumed an attitude of melo¬ 
dramatic appeal. He was a handsome, tall, 
fair-bearded man. Middle-aged persons would 
have called him a young man ; he was, in fact, 
just at the time of life when unmarried men 
begin to talk vaiintiiigly of getting old, having 
as yet no fear of being really set down as old 
bachelors. He was about thirty-five. His sis¬ 
ter was at least a dozen years younger. She was 
not, however, very young-looking. She, too, was 
fair: she was jia’le’, with clear, delicate outlines 
of face, and large, deep gray eyes, and a certain 
thoughtfulness of expression, brightened occa¬ 
sionally by sudden and exquisite flashes of light 
sent from her genial soul. This brother and 
sister had lost both parents some years before, 


and lived together now, Annie keeping house pla 
for her brother. They had congenial tastes, pri 
and loved each other tenderly, and, indeed, thus am 

far were all in all to each other. . 

“ I wonder is he married?” Annie said, medi- liir 
talivelv. 

“uii yes, I should think so; he is sure to lib 
have married long ago. He has a warm, loving hit 
heart, and I should think he couldn’t help him- Tf 
self. Besides, Annie, much reason as 1 have to ed 
complain of your sex, I really don't think so an 
badlv of women as to believe tliere could not be an 
found one at least ready to fall in love with tiyl hu 
Parnell, and capable of appreciating him.” qu 

“ Thank you, dear, you are so very kind to 

1} nn 

US women. 

Yes, he’s murried; I ha’v’c no doubt of that, on 
He has left me behind there. I tell you what, ju 
though, Annie, he slia’ii t have the laugh over mi 
me for this evening, at all events ; I’ll introduce m 
you as my wife! Yes, indeed I vvill. You sit 
shall be j’irs. George Denton! Let ine see if he 
he can show half so pretty a wife. Who shall tu 
be fairest?” 

“Nonsense, George, you won’t do any thing w: 
of the .sort.” 

“ Won’t I ? See if I don’t. And I say, An- ec 
nie, you must really keep uji the joke, just for m 
this evening. I caii’t stand being rebuked and cl 
scorned as an old bachelor all at once; the thing hi 
must break itself gently.” ™ 

The brother and sister lived in a pretty cot- In 
tage at Twickenham, on the Thames—Poiie's hi 
Twickenham. “Thou who shalt pass where tl 
Thames’ translucent wave shines a broad niir- hi 
ror, ” and so forth, cast a glance along the Twick- ai 
enliam bank, and vou will probably see the cot- n- 
tage of the Denton’s, for its little lawn runs sheer pi 
down to the river, amidst rosea ami green leaves, k 

And there is a boat moored there, in which w 

George and Annie row of evenings, and sing o 
songs, and are very' happy. George Denton was e 
a stock-broker bv profession, and a lover of mu- tl 
sic and of books’bv nature. He certainly had a tl 
dash of the old bachelor about him alreatly ; and g 
he loved quiet evenings, and cared little for gen- tl 
eral society. When business hours were over, a 
his sister and the Thames contented him in the 
summer ev'enings; his sister and the blight tire p 
when winter came. He is not the man to make t 
a great fortune, George Denton, but neither is t 
he the m.an to long for it or to miss it. Mean- p 
while he is doing moderately well, and his home 
lacks nothing which refinement needs. y 

“ And now, Syl, old fellow, let me present my 
wife. Annie, my love, this is my old friend Syl- i 
vester Parnell.” ‘ 

Annie blushed a little because of the ridiculous t 
bit of fraud in which George would have her to i 
play a part. This was in the evening when Mr. 1 
Parnell had arrived, and she entered the draw- i 
ing-rooin and saw him tor the first time. lor a i 
moment or two she was somewhat confused. ’ 
Then she recovered herself, and after a few ’ 
words of welcome she quietly studied her broth- ( 
er’s friend. ' ,, ,, „ ' 

' At first she was disaiipoiiiled. .Mr. I arnell 
was very distant, and even cold, she thought. 

His face was dark and, at least in its outlines, 

! somewhat harsh. He was not very young. He 
made her a profound bow, firr too profound for 
- her taste; it was like something on the stage. 

1 Then a whimsical idea came into her head that 
t he was like Don Quixote. He certainly was 
I quite unlike the brilliant, romantic, vivid youth 
'■ George Denton had described to her, and she 
S could not help thinking that Mrs. Parnell—she 
assumed that there was such a person must 
3 have rather a dull life of it. 

During the short delay before the serving of 
dinner Parnell hardly' spoke to Annie Denton; 
t but once or twice, when she looked up suddenly, 
e she found his dark eyes resting on her, and he 
tl withdrew his gaze quickly, although without ap- 
parent embarrassment. He, then, was evidently 
; studying her. 

y Only tlie three were at dinner, rsonc or tnera 
wanted the presence of any stranger, rarnell 
n talked freely now of his life, his projects, and 
e prospects, speaking, however, for the most part 
to George, and not to Annie. He had, it seems, 

10 taken orders, but found himself wholly unsuited 

- for the life of a clergyman, and so had engaged 
, in the business of a’house in Hong-Koiig, and 

- subsequently obtained a consulship there, and 
tt lived some years of the dullest, most monotonous 

3 and depressing life, until he could endure it no 
longer; and having some money put together, he 
o came hack to Europe and determined to eiijov at 

11 least a year of travel before he made up his mind 
id what next to turn himself to. 

“ My life has been a singularly worthless .and 
wasted’ one so far, George,” he said, in winding 
it. up his story. “ 1 don’t very well know what my 
ra object is in living at all. I often think of our 
iic long midnight talks, and our romantic dreams of 
ur the great things we were to do, and the happi- 
ii, ness we were to find, and—” 
ie. “ And the women who were to fall in love with 
id us,” George broke in with a smile, which had a 
in dash of melancholy in it. 

ce “ And the women who were to fall in love with 
tts, George! Yi ell, old fellow', you, at least, have 
lo- realized your brightest dream in that w.ay. 1 
.11, congratulate you I 1 rejoice for you! I envy 
lid you!” 

ct. He spoke with a depth of earnestness which 
en had truth and force in it, and which touched An- 
ng nie profoundly. “ George is right, ’ she thought; 
vld “this man has a great heart.” 

;is- “And you, Mr. Parnell,” she said, gently, 
-'as “you have not married?’’ For she now began 
ras to see that George was evidently mistaken on 
les that point, .at least. 

ain “ No, Mrs. Denton, I have not married. No- 
ca- body ever careil for me; and, indeed. I never 
ght cared for anv body in that wav'- I vvish I had. 
ind During the evening there was a good deal of 
ire, general conversation, and I’arnell did really dis- 


plav, in his quiet, reluctant sort of w'ay, a sur- fan 
prising amount of the most varied knowledge, am 
and a remarkably refined intellect. There was wo 
a dash of quaint and melancholy humor about the 
him, which lent a peculiar savor to his conversa- del 
tion. In the East he had lived such a lonely liir 
life that he was now positively surprised to find am 
himself so sociable and so full of conversation. thi 
The three went into the boat at sunset, and row- las 
ed iqi and down the river until the moon rose, in 
and the foliage along the banks looked dark; gir 
and Annie sang, and George sang, and then, at hei 
last, Parnell sang too. And they all became spi 
quite confidential and happy. kel 

Parnell had the oars at one time, and Annie on 
and George were singing a duet. The rower aci 
only gave a light stroke every now and then, 
just to keep the boat in motion, and for the tin 
most part rested on his oars and listened to the les 
music. Annie had drawn closely up to George’s tri 
side, and George’s arm was round her, and her foi 
head lay back on his shoulder as she sang. The vvl 
two faces, the two forms, the strong man with th 
the beautiful, tender girl lying folded in his arms, fir 
while their voices blended in music, and the an 
dreamv, silvery softness of a summer moon light- an 
ed them—all this presented a picture of love ed 
made perfect in hapiiiness, which might have m. 
charmed the dullest eye and touched the coldest se 
heart. How was it with the lonely man who had or 
never been loved, who had never loved, whose bi 
heart was full of uu(|uenchable yearning and ex- of 
haustless capacity for love, ami who looked on fa 
this picture and believed it to be one of married hi 
happiness? It filled him with a blended gladness lo 
and pain almost too exquisite to bear—glad- iq 
ness in the love and happiness of his friend—and ai 
pain at the bitter contrast to his own bleak and m 
loveless solitude. There came into his mind the 
words of the saint who mourned over the misery hi 
of the lost souls below because they could ney- ti¬ 
er love—“And is mine too, then, a lost soul?’ vv 
thought Svlvester Parnell, and I don’t know h 
that there’were not tears in his eyes; and he a 
gave quite a fierce stroke of the oars, and sent t( 
the little boat skimming along, to the surprise ci 
and distiirb.ance ot the singers. ^ ti 

The evening passed away in happiness and b 
pain to .one, at least, of the group; and before h 
they separated for the night Parnell announced, h 
to the astonishment of his triends, that he must N 
positively leave them the next morning. b 

“ Leave us—after all those many years that tl 
you and 1 have not met!” exclaimed George. t: 

“ After .all those many years—yes, it is hard, t 
indeed,” Parnell reiflied. “But it has to be e 

done, my dear friend—my dear friends! Be t 

sure we shall meet again and often ; hut now we e 
must separate. The sight ot you, of \ou both, € 
has done me good; has made me ha])])y—and i 
melancholv. I see now, George, where happiness t 
is to be h’ad; and where only. If any woman t 
would but love me as you are loved—if there i 
were any other woman in the world like her” t 
(and he pointed to Annie)—“one might think i 
life had a prize, worth striving for and holding. c 
-\iiiiie blushed deeply. George, on whose arm f 
she leaned, was on the very point of exclaiming, I 
“ My dear Syl, this is not my wife; this is only 
; my sister.” But she who saw' the coining leve- 
■ lation in his look checked him with an admoni¬ 
tory and very earnest pressure. Much as she 
s now regretted that she had ever been a party to 
i the innocent plot, she shrank from the idea of 
i following up Parnell’s latest words by a disclos- 

I lire of the truth. It would have been like an 
3 invitation to him to become a suitor toi hei. 
t Her cheeks were flushed and her eyes fell. “ I 

believe,” she said in her heart, “ there is no such 
' thing as harmless deceit—no such thing as de- 
; ceit that goes unpunished.” 

, “By Jove! Annie,” said her brother to her 
e when thev were alone that night, “ I wish I had 
- never started that nonsense about calling you my 
y wife. Poor 8vl seems terribly cut up by the 
sight of what ’he considers my conjugal happi- 
n ness, and the contrast to his own solitary coiidi- 

II tion. I don’t very well know how to get grace- 

d fully out of the af'fair. He won’t like the lei ity 
•t of it, I am afraid. 1 think I’ll let him go to-mor- 
!, row without saying any thing, and then write to 
d him. Poor fellow! Of course he's very iinliap- 
d py. /don’t want a wife, Annie—1 have you; 
d but he has no one. ’ , • i • 

id “I must go,*' Sylvester Paniell said to him- 

IS self, in his room alone that night. “ 1 could not 

lo stay anv longer, and look on such happiness and 
le not go mad; and 1 could not see that pure and 

at charming woman without agony to myself. Good 

id God! how happy he is; iind how well he de¬ 
serves it, dear old George! How she loves him. 
id If ever I meet a girl like her, 1 will ask her to 
ig love me—even though I am sure to be refused, 
ly Such a married life as theirs is simply heaven on 
ur earth. How strangely I feel toward that w om- 
of an; and how strange the misfortune that I 
li- should never have felt so to any woman but this 
one, of whom 1 must not even dare to think too 
th much, and whom, if I were wise, I ought, tor my 
, a own sake, never to see again. 

With a heart that swelled and sank painfully, 
ith Sylvester Parnell left the house of his old friend 
.ve early the following morning. He staid but a 
I day’in London, and then went into Scotland 
yy ail’d wandered about there; returned to London 
again, giving the Dentons no hint of his pres- 
ch ence ; left London, and went to Paris. Travel- 
in- ing about the Continent, he met with an English 
It; family at Dresden, and was attracted toward 
the only daughter by a strange resemblance 
Iv, which siie bore, or which he fancied she bore, to 
p’ln Annie Denton. They were ambitious people 
on of the middle class; and Parnell, having some 
money, and having been in the world of oflicial- 
ilo- ism somehow and somewliere, seemed to them a 
ver person whose attentions were to be encouraged-— 
d.” at least, until a more desirable chance should 
of offer itself. Parnell seemed drawn to the girl 
lis- irresistiblv by the magnetic attraciiou oi this 


fancied resemblance. He would sit by her side, 
and fancy that he sat by Annie Denton; he 
would picture himself as he had seen George in 
the boat, with a fair head resting on his shoul¬ 
der ; he would try to think of this girl now near 
him lying thus in his arms, and he would start 
and flush ou finding that all the time he was 
thinking not of her, but of Annie Denton. At 
last, partly because he felt himself compromised 
in honor by the attention he had paid to the 
girl, partly in a faint, vain hope of finding with 
her the happiness he yearned for, partly in de¬ 
spair, and on the wild principle of throwing the 
helve after the hatchet, he suddenly proposed, 
one evening, for Caroline Edgar, and ho was 
accepted. 

Tlien came a bitter time. Too soon he found 
that he was engaged to a vapid, soulless, brain¬ 
less, selfish creature. 'With parents who might 
truly be called vulgar in the world’s worst sense, 
for theirs was not the mere vulgarity of manner 
which springs from lack of social culture, but 
the vulgaritv of nature which no gilding can re¬ 
fine. Dav'after day, 'i£ gradual intimacy more 
and more’ disclosed the true mental character 
and the heart, or absence of heart, which belong¬ 
ed to Caroline Edgar, our wretched Parnell saw 
more and more clearly that he had bound him¬ 
self to one who never could appreciate intellect 
or high purpose, one in whom the narrowest am¬ 
bition worked in the meanest ways, an epitome 
of all the weaknesses and small v-ices into which 
I fashion can perv'ert womanhood. For this ho 
1 had gone through life thus far without love! bo 
; loving, so vearning for love was his nature, that 

- iqi to this time it had found nothing to satisfy it; 

I and now behold the prize it had won, the sea- 

1 mark of its utmost sail! 

« Gf cotirse he had no thought of receding from 
his engagement. That would have been cou- 

- trary to his sense of honor. Although it may 
’ well be doubted whether a man or woman who 

h.as made such a mistake as he had made can do 

2 any thing more truly honorable, just, and wise 
t toward both parties to the blunder than frankly to 
s confess the error and draw back before the mis¬ 
taken engagement is changed into a life-loiig 

1 bondage. But bylvester Parnell looked upon 
e himself as irrevocably bound to Miss Edgar, aiiJ 
he tried with all his might and main to love her. 
t Now I take it that resolutely striving to love any 
body is like resolutely striving to go to sleep; 
t the'very effort defeats itself. The more Parnell 
tried the less he succeeded ; but he still set his 
teeth and kept trying. The other-party to the 
e engagement never heeded. It never enteied into 
e the breast of that ingenuous girl to think wheth- 
e er Parnell loved her or not, or to care. He w as 
1 engaged to her, and he seemed a good match; 
d what else did she want ? Certainly she did some- 
is times begin to have her little heart-pangs too, but 

,n they were not like those of her yianej. She w'as 

■e a very handsome girl, and of late she had begun 
-” to find out that among the many men in Dresden 
k whose eves acknowledge the fact young Bud- 
” filing, of’London, was one of the most conspicu- 
n ous. Budilling had just come in for an immense 
y fortune on the death of his father. Ihe ehlev 
U- Huddling began life in the south part of London 
e- as the keeper of what is called a “ marine store 
,i- —that is, a shop where all sorts of old odds and 
lie ends, and among them no small proportion of 
to stolen goods, are bought and sold ; he then be- 
if came a dust contractor, like Mr. Boffin s employ- 
,s- er in “Our Mutual Friend;” he made a great 
m fortune; and then he died. Y’oung Ruddling was 
■r his only son and heir. He was as miserable a 
‘ i little cad, to nse a London word, as you could 
ch see in a day’s walk ; but he had an immense for- 

le- tune. I le’w'as evidently smitten by Caroline Ed- 

gar's eyes and tresses and dresses; and Caroline 
ler began to say to her soul in secret, “I '"'as W) 
ad rash—I ought never to have engaged myself—1 

nv might have married this millionaire ! 
lie Ruddling became more and more attentive, 
pi- more and more devoted; perhaps he did not 

di- know of Caroline’s engagement. Certainly Miss 

i-e- Edgar never told him of it. Toward Parnell she 
itv became so cold, capricious, and strange in nian- 
or- ner that her unfortunate fiance, little skilled in 
to the ways of fashionable womanhood, and not 
an- knowing how else to account for her altered de- 
,u ■ meaner, fancied, in his simplicity, that she had 
’ discovered some coldness in his bearing toward 
im- her, and was oflended by it; and he became twice 
not as attentive and twice as miserable. At last the 
ind fair Caroline could stand it no longer; and one 
md day the little English colony in Dresden enjoyed 
ood a little excitement in the news that Miss Caroline 
de Edgar had been ]>rivately married to 1 rederick 
im! Ruddling, Esq., at one of the English churches 
r to without the knowledge of her parents, and, of 
led course, without the knowledge of her affianced 
I on suitor, the jilted and blighted Sylvester Parnell. 
2 m- Every body was amused; some persons pitied 
t I I’arn'ell; not a few bestowed their conimisera- 
this tion on Ruddling. The bride’s parents declared 
too themselves very angry; but they were jiersons 
mv of forgiving disposition, and they at once took 
their daughter and their son-m-law into full ta- 
dlv vor; and, indeed, they have never since quitted 
lend the shelter of some one or other of the roots 
It a owned bv the opulent Ruddlmg. 
land And Sylvester Parnell felt like one who has 
idon suddenly thrown off some oppressive load of 
,res- pain. He had suft'ered so much in his short 
ivel- bondage that the mere sense of freedom was in 
dish itself a happiness. He left Dresden for 1 aiis, 
J-ard and Paris for London. “Come, he said to 
ance himself, as the Rouen and Dieppe tram whirled 
e, to him away to the French shore, ‘ there hnishes 
■ople mv love-chase! Love is not made for me; I 
iome will trv no more for it; I will endeavor to think 
icial- no more about it. Some men are cut out tor 
?m a solitude and old-bachelorhood ; let them accept 
ed— their destiny, being assured they can not mend 
ould it. I am free ; let that be enough. A desolate 
. girl freedom, to be sure, but still freedom. Love is 
I,u=s 1 for men like my deal- old tneud, George Demon, 
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God bless him 1 I'll go to see him now ; I know 
I may do that without any new pain to myself. 
.Just one refresliing glimpse of his delicious hap¬ 
piness ; just one kind pressure of his friendly 
hand, one genial smile from his incomparable 
wife, and ‘1 will bury myself in my books, and 
the devil may pipe to his own.’” After which 
quotation from “Maud,” he lighted a cigar, and 
tried to smoke away thought. 

He reached London, and plunged upon George 
Denton, who was delighted to see him. 

“Then you are not married, Syl?” asked 
George. 

“No, nor likely to be, old fellow—thank 
Heaven 1” 

“ 'VVhy, we heard you were about to be mar¬ 
ried.” 

“I am not about to be married, George,” 
said Paraell, gravely. “ Pass by all that, llow 
is your wife ?” 

“ Well, I say, Syl, you know; I wish I hadn’t 
been so ridiculous ; I wish 1 had not played so 
absurd a prank.” 

“ What prank'?” 

“ Why, you know—confound it all! It was a 
stupid joke of mine. You don’t really think 
Annie is my wife ?” 

‘ ‘ What else ? What on earth do you mean ?” 

“My dear fellow, I am a confirmed old bach¬ 
elor, and shall never be any thing else. Annie 
Denton is my sister.” 

Then George explained the whole thing; and 
I hardly think I need explain any more. Enough 
to say that Sylvester Parnell made a long visit 
to 'rwickeiiham, and has found his ideal out at 
last. A time will soon come when these three 
will float along the Thames in the moonlight 
once again, and George will have the oars, and 
Annie will lie with her head supported by Syl 
I’arnell's shoulder, and his loving arm around 
her. 


PLAIN SPEAKING. 

“^IVE my best love to Mrs. Humphrey,” 
vJT said Melicent. 

“ My dear,”objected the mother, “you have 
nothing left for the rest of us. Y’ou have sent 
your best to Mrs. Humphrey; do you love her 
equally with your father and mother?” 

“ Oh no, certainly not; that is understood. ” 

“ Then why say more than you mean ? Why 
not merely send your regards ?” 

“ Hecaiise regards are so cold and calculating, 
and Mrs. Humphrey has been so kind and cor- - 
dial.” 

“ And so you reward her with empty words, 
with insincerity 1 Oh, if there were a little more 
of the heroism of plain speaking in the world! 
If every one would say just what he thinks and 
feels, no more, no less 1 ” 

“Mamma, we should oft’end every body.” 
“And is not_ 

“Well, r*wTllhyits^^B^^^^w T 
TTvttst 'v-’vlx.o. u> Mr. 'I'rustee, nvHo has offc\*e<^ nie ' 
the place of music-teaclier in ihe so.hix A at Ulauk. 

I don’t know how to say what I want to. I’vo 
only got as far as ‘Dear Mr. Trustee.’ ” 
“Indeed! have you met him often?” 

“You know 1 liave not, mamma.” 

“Then why do you call him ‘dear?’ You 
may find him any thing but agreeable.” 

“ But I feel grateful for his offer; and in that 
aspect he is dear to me.” 

“ iSonhism and folderol! And it wouldn't 
cause you to shed a tear if he were to vanish 
into nothingness to-morrow.” 

“Perhaps not.” 

“ Then he is not dear to you ; and why should 
you prejudice truth for the sake of custom ?” 

“Then I had better speak plainly to him in 
every particular ?” 

“ 1 should try the experiment.” And so Mcli- 
cejit wrote: 

“ Mb. Trcbtre : Sib,—I am very grateful for the offer 
of the situation of music-teacher, but as I am entirely 
self-taught, you may not find me able to undertake tlie 
musical education of the advanced classes, and there¬ 
fore not worth the salary you propose. In the mean 
time. I never have taught, and I am confident I shall 
cot like to teach; but as my daily bread is a matter 
of importance to me, I shall do my best in whatever 
eltuation 1 may be so fortunate as to secure. 

“Very truly yours, 

“Melioent Jacksov.” 

“That is a good beginning,” said Mrs. Jack- 
son, “only you are not ‘very truly his.’ ” 

“ If he takes me—which 1 am sure he will not 
do after this—I shall he truly his!” 

“It does simplify matters to speak plainly,” 
thought Melicent; and she went to her pillow 
that night, decided to turn over a new leaf, and 
henceforth to be a plain speaker; and this is her 
own account of the attempt:— 

In the first place I went out to walk, and I 
met young Mr. Bragg. 

“ How did you like the singing last Sun¬ 
day?” he asked; and I answered, “1 thought 
you sang the selections from ‘ Elijah’ very badly; 
you lost the ])itoh twice—begging your pardon— 
and flatted like all possessed. ’ At that be 
looked as if lie wished 1 wei’e a selection from 
“ Elijah,” tliat he might murder me; so I heat a 
retreat, and went into Cousin Dole’s, just as she 
was sitting down to dinner. “How do you 
like*my new dinner set?” said she, having pre¬ 
vailed upon me to stay; “it was just import¬ 
ed by Briggs. It cost three huiulred dollars.’’ 
“A fool and his money,” 1 replied : “it looks 
like a hotel service; it’s frightfully gaudy.” 

Cousin Dole bit her lip, and I noticed that she 
helped me to a much smaller piece of ti'ansparent 
pudding than usual, and forgot the sauce; per- 
Iiaps she thought I had plenty of my own. 

“Don’t you think that Betty makes delicious 
bread?” she asked, when the other affair had 
blown over somewhat. 

“ I don’t know.” 

“Hannah, pass the bread to Miss Jackson.” 
“No, thunk you; I have some.” 


“Well, isn’t it nice ?” 

“It’s a trifle sour. Very likely it’s no crite¬ 
rion of Betty's ability. I hope she can do bet¬ 
ter.” Cousin Dole didn’t urge me to remain to 
tea, and as 1 passed under the window I distinct¬ 
ly heard her say, “There! I’m glad she's gone. 
She’s growing into the crabbedest old maid alive. 

I do hate these people who always say what they 
think.” 

“ Unless it’s something complimentary,” put 
in her husband. 

Well, after that, I thought I’d walk down to 
the causeway and watch the ships out at sea, and 
the women digging darns close by; and who 
should I meet there but Mr. Heavyhead? Now 
if there is one mortal I dislike it is Mr. Heavy- 
head ; but then it was no part of plain speaking 
to favor him with my views concerning one with 
whom he is so deeply enamored, unless he should 
refjuest them. 

“Well met,” said he. 

“You are misiukeii,” said I. 

“ Ah! —excuse me. It’s a great happiness to 
meet a friend, and you are my friend, are you 
not ?” 

. “Ahem!—I would not do you an injun,*.” 
(Query: Is evasion plain speaking?J “1 would 
do you a service rather.” 

“Thank you,” returned this prince of cox¬ 
combs. “You have the elements of friendship. 
May I ask what you thought of iny last poem in 
the Monthly Cipher 

“ELxeuse me, but I thought the measure very 
bad, and the ideas meagre.” 

“Indeed! You are very frank. It is a vir¬ 
tue, no doubt,” as if he were swallowing a dose 
of rhubarb by prescription. “You remind me 
of the character of Lucy Ellen, in my novel of 
‘Not Well, but loo Wisely.’ Do you remem¬ 
ber it?” 

“1 never heard of it.” 

“I am very sorry. Perhaps you will allow 
me to present you with a copy ?” 

“Thunk you, but I would ratlier not.” 

“ You have no curiosity, then, to read it ?” 

“ Not the slightest.” 

He left me shortly after this, with a graceful 
but frigid touch of his hat; and when 1 reached 
home 1 found Mrs. Housekeeper and her baby 
waiting to be admired. Now I hale to disap¬ 
point people. 

“ What colored hair do you think she’ll have?” 
she asked, with maternal anxiety. 

“1 see nothing to judge from at present,” I 
returned. 

“And ain’t her eyes real beauties, now?” she 
persisted. 

“No, my friend,” I said. “ I never could see 
any thing beautiful in crossed eyes, tiiougli fa¬ 
miliarity may render them enduralde.” 

Mrs. Housekeeper was no disciple of plain 
speaking, for she took her leave in a dudgeon; 
and in came old Mrs. Proser to tea. Now Mrs. 
FHMisrjfl a tride hard of hearing, more or less, 
aorort^ngfo c^irAfTTisfa'noes—know there’s 
a saying that there arc iioue so deiif as tli(»e 
who rron't hear. 

“I’ve got a monstrous poor a])pctiie,” she 
averred, having done resjiectahle justice to every 
thing on the tea-table. “Now did ye ever see 
the beat of it ?” 

“ Never.” 

“I think I need a tonic. It’s a long time 
since I took tea with your folks afore, Miss Jack- 
son. Ilain’t you missed me a sight ?” 

“No, I haven’t missed you at all.” 

“Thank you; I know'’d you did. If there’s 
any consolation fur not being alile ter bo inter 
two places ter oust, it’s in being missed in one 
of ’em. There, I’ve jest droj)pe(l a hetle. stitch 
in my knitting; I know’d you'd be pleased ter 
pick it up fur me now ?” 

“It’s very disagreeable to me to pick up 
stitches in knitting, but, of course, I shall have 
to do it.” 

“ Yes, you’re real obleeging; young eyes don’t 
mind. Now, if it ain’t bad manners, may 1 ask 
how much 3*011 give fur your new bonnet as you 
had on a-Suiiday ?” 

“It is very bad manners,” I replied, “and I 
never encourage such curiosity.” 

“Du tell! 'twas mighty reasonable, wa’n’t it? 
Six dollars! llow’d you like llitty’s? Wa’n’t 
it real becoming ?” 

“ I thought it the ugliest thing I ever laid eyes 
on, and she looked like a fright in it.” 

“Yes, I told Hitty I thought \'ou’(3 taken a 
fancy ter it; 1 see you a-feasting of yer eyes onto 
it all church-time. Eight o’clock. "Wa’a!, I must 
be jogging, unless you’d like ter hev me stay lon¬ 
ger fur company?” 

“Thankyou; it will give me no kind of pleas¬ 
ure. ” 

“Then I’ll jest stay by till 3 'er ma comes in, 
ter obleege ye.” 

At this moment the servant brought in an in¬ 
vitation to Mrs. Shoddy’s soiree. Now Mrs. 
Shoddy, 3*011 know, is not exactly in our set; l)ut 
she is ambitious, and a neighbor; but from want 
of education in early* life she is somewhat uncul¬ 
tivated, and not a little vulgar. ’J'hereforc I sat 
down and answered her thus : 

“ Miss Jackson declines the invitation of Mrs. Shod¬ 
dy, not wishing to associate with people of her stamp, i 
and persuaded that she should not enjoy lierself in the 
company of Mrs. Shoddy or her guests.’' 

I had hardly finished when Miss Furbelow sent 
in to borrow the pattern of my new over-skirt. 
Now the pattern in question was a pet patterji,, 
which had cost me no end of pains to procure, 
and some money, and though Miss Furbelow and 
I are quite intimate and friendly, I bravely re¬ 
turned word In* her messenger that “ Miss Jack- 
son had counted upon a first and isolated appear¬ 
ance in the new style, and was therefore obliged, 
in self-defense, to refuse it to Miss Furbelow, 
knowing that her machine would turn it out 
ready'-made long before Miss Jackson’s fingers 
had basted it together.” 


Scarcely had the messenger departed when 
Nell Fling came dancing in to sliow off her new 
scarlet jacket, trimmed with swan’s-down, like 
freshly fallen snow. 

“Isn’t it a beauty’, and doesn’t it set like a 
pm ?” she cried, looking at herself over her shoul¬ 
der. 

“Not at all,” I replied, rather quenchingly; 
“I think I never saw a worse fit. The stuff is 
pretty enough, but it’s just spoiled, and that’s the 
whole of it!” 

“And 1 never saw a worse fit of jealousy,” she 
returned, flinging out of tlie house; and just then, 
hearing a loud noise outside, and looking out hy 
chance, I saw Nell Fling and Miss Furbelow and 
Mrs. Shoddy, with old Mrs. Proser, Mrs. House¬ 
keeper and her baby, Mr. Heavyhead, with 
Cousin Dole, and young Mr. Bragg, with the 
whole choir at his heels, liombarding the win¬ 
dows with brickbats, and shouting, “ Down with 
the Plain Speaker! Down with the Plain Speak¬ 
er!” And then the breakfast-bell rang, and I 
was glad to wake up and find I wasn’t a plain 
speaker after all. 

“One couldn’t expect any thing better of a 
di-eam,” said her mother; “that is no argument 
against plain speaking, for there you speak with¬ 
out judgment or tact. In the mean time, here 
is a better argument in its favor;” and Melicent 
opened Mr. Trustee’s answer, and read : 

Miss Jaokson,— You are accepted as music-teach¬ 
er in the Mount Varnish Seminar}', the Board feeling 
assured that a young lady who speaks so honestly will 
not be less honest in the discharge of lu*r duties. 

“ Kespectfully, Mu. Tuusteb.” 


FAMIT.Y BllEAKFABTS AND 
FI1VJV.FBS. 

BREAKFAST. 

Cocoa Shells,Fried Smelts, Fried Potatoes,Buttered Toast, 
Rice Griddle Cakes. 

CoiiOA Shells.—T o a large handful of shells allow 
one pint of cold water. Let them soak overnight in 
a warm place. In the morning boil steadily for one 
hour. Serye, with boiled milk, hot. 

Fiuei) Smej.th.— Put liulf a pound of salt pork, fat, 
cut in thin slices, into a deep frying-pan, and fry till 
crisp. Wash and clean the smelts, but do not cut 
them ; dry them on a clean towel, and dip them in fine 
bread crumbs or Indian meal. Put them in tlie fat 
from the slices of pork when it is boiling hot, and fry 
till brown, turning when half done. It is a great im¬ 
provement to wash these fish in water with some 
coarse salt dissolved in it, instead of fresh water. Five 
minutes should fry a smelt thoroughly. 

Fried Potatues.— Peel and cut the potatoes into 
thin slices as nearly the same size ns possible. Melt 
some butter or dripping in a frying-pan till it boils. 
Put in the potatoes, and fry them, on both sides, of a 
nice brown. When they are crisp take them up, place 
them on a cloth before the fire to drain the grease from 
them, sprinkle with salt, and serve very hot. The re¬ 
mains of cold boiled potatoes may also be sliced and 
fried bj the above recipe, but the slices must be cut 
thicker than the raw pota^ 

BrTTrRED ToAST.—Cnt a loaf of hfend Into ns many 
even hs may be roipiired, about quarter of an 

incli tliick, and toast them before a clear fire till well 
browneil, but not scorched. Put the slices on a hot 
plate, and cut each one in lialf or quarter, according 
to size. Pile up in slices, with a largo piece of butter 
on each piece; set before the fire, having another hot 
empty plate ready. As the butter melts spread each 
piece rapidly, piling again on the empty plate. Servo 
very hot. 

Rice Griddle Cakes. —To half a tea-cupful of whole 
rice allow three eggs, half a pint of rich sweet milk, 
and half a tea-spoonful of salt. Boil the rice till every 
grain is thoroughly dissolved; stand aside till it jellies. 
Beat the jelly in the milk, slightly warmed, till smooth¬ 
ly mixed. Beat tlie eggs till very smooth and light, 
and add to the rice and milk ; add the salt. Boat to a 
smooth batter. Bake on a hot, well-greased griddle 
till brown and light. If the batter does not adluTC 
well together, add the yolk of another egg. Flour 
spoils them. 

DINNER. 

Beef Soup, Broiled Fresh Mackci-el, Ribs of Beef {roast¬ 
ed), Curried Rabbit, Steired Spinach, Horse-radish 

Sauec, French Beans, Pickled Sasturtiums, Cheese 

Cakes. 

Beek Sour.—Saw a shin of beef in four pieces. Wash 
clean and put in a pot, covering entirely with clear, 
cold water. Simmer and skim carefully till it is clear, 
and the meat leaves the bone. Strain, and to the 
liquor add turnips, potatoes, carrots, onions, and pot¬ 
herbs, cut in ])ieces. Boil till the vegetables are near¬ 
ly done, add two table-spoonfuls of rice or barley, boil 
fifteen minutes longer, season with popper and salt, 
and serve—serring the meat hot in a separate dish. A 
few tomatoes are an excellent addition. 

Brott.ei) Fresh Mackerel.— Mackerel should never 
be Yvaahed before broiling, but merely wiped very clean 
and dry, after taking out the gills and insides. Open 
the back, put in a little pepper and salt, and spread 
with a thin coating of butter. Broil ovei a clear fire, 
turning it when half done. When sufficiently cooked, 
the bone wdll come out easily. Remove the bone; 
cliop a little parsley, w’ork it up with butter, popper, 
and salt, and a little lemon juice, and place this on 
each side of the open fish, in the place of the bone. 
Stand before the fire till the butter is all melted in, 
and serve liot. 

Rum OF Beef (Roasted).— The fore rib is the best 
roasting piece. Put the meat down before a nice clear 
fire, put some dripping into the pan, dredge the joint 
with a little flour, and keep continually basting. When 
thoroughly done, put upon a hot dish, and sprinkle a 
little salt over the joint. Pour a little boiling water 
into the dripjung, season with pepper and salt, and 
strain it over the meat. 

Curried Raubit.— To one large rabbit allow three 
large onions, two ounces of butter, one jiiut of 
soup stock, one table-spoonful of curry-powder, one 
table-spoonful of flour, one table-spoonful of mush¬ 
room pow’der, a tea-cupful of rice, and the juice of one 
lemon. Skin,clean, and wash the rabbit, and divide it 
at the joints. Put the pieces into the stew-pan with 
the butter and sliced onions, and let them browm nice¬ 
ly. Let the stock boil, and pour it boiling into the 
stew’-pan. Mix the curry-powder and flour smoothly 
with a little water, add it to the stock with the mush¬ 
room powder. Simmer gently for fifteen minutes. 
Boil the rice in a separate vessel till tender. When 
the rabbit is done, put the rice in a dish, pour the rab¬ 


bit and stock into the middle of the rice, squeeze the 
lemon juice over all, and serve hot. 

Stewed Spinaoii. —Pick and wash the spinach thor¬ 
oughly. Boil it till perfectly tender, and drain it. Put 
in a stew-pan one ounce of butter, and melt it. Chop 
the spinach very fine, and toss it in the butter over tho 
fire, till all the butter is absorbed. Add a tea-cupful 
of rich cream, a tea-spoonful of powdered sugar, one 
of salt, and a little black pepper. Stew* gently for ten 
minutes. Serve hot, covered, with slices of hard-boil¬ 
ed (!gg. 

Frenou Beans.— Boll the beans until tender, and 
drain them. Shake them in a stew-pan over the fire 
until dry. When quite dry and hot, add three ounces 
of butter, pepper, salt, and the juice of one lemon. 
Keep shaking the stew-pan till the butter is all thor¬ 
oughly melted, and serve very hot. 

IIoEBE-RADiBu Sauob.— To four table-spoonfuls of 
grated horse-radish allow one tea-spoonful of powdered 
sugar, one tea-spoonful of salt, half a tea-spoonful of 
black pepper, two tea-spoonfuls of mixed mustard, and 
one gill of vinegar. Grate the horse-radish, and mix it 
well wdih the salt, pepper, sugar, and mustard. Beat 
it up well, adding the vinegar gradually. 

PioKLED Nasturtiums. —As soon as nasturtiums are 
gathered throw them into strong brine, and lei them 
remain for two days. Boil together vinegar, whole pep¬ 
per, whole cloves, salt, and a small piece of ginger 
root. When boiling, pour this over the nasturtiums, 
previously draining them well. Cover closely for one 
w'eek, when they will be fit for use. 

Cheese Cakes.— To one pound of cottage cheese, al¬ 
low a quarter of a pound of butter, one pound of loaf- 
sugar, six eggs, the grated peel and juice of three lem¬ 
ons. Beat the cottage cheese to a cxeam with the oth¬ 
er ingredients, having previously beaten the eggs very 
smooth and light. \\Tien well mixed and very smooth, 
line pie-dishes with puff paste, fill with the mixture, 
and bake, uncovered, in a quick oven. Servo cold, 
sprinkled with finely powdered loaf-sugar. 


F UTTING CHILDREN FOR WA RD. 

T IIKKF^ is a tendency, we think, at the pres¬ 
ent day, to put children too forward, not so 
much for the sake of showing ofi' tlieir extraordi¬ 
nary merits to an admiring world as from tlie 
better motive of early accustoming them to the 
1 conversation of grown peojde and tlie usages of 
society, and of inspiring them with contidence, 
ease, and self-possession. No doubt these re¬ 
sults are very valuable; hut the mistake which 
many people make is in forgetting that children 
are sometliing like dogs, which require to he very 
well trained before they can salely be recom¬ 
mended to the familiarity of strangers. And it 
is to 1)0 remembered that tlie moment children 
cease to respect any of the grown-up people with 
whom they associate, not only is the w'hole ben¬ 
efit of tlie intercourse lost at once, but real injury 
is inflicted on tlie moral tone of the child. For 
tliis reason children should be brought as little as 
jiossible into the society of men and women wlio 
can not command their respect; while of tlioso 
who can, the influence should be hedged round 
by all the numerous imjfalpable barriers yvhich 
judicious pai'ents know perfectly well how to in¬ 
terpose between children and the most popular 
and cni'cicss of their a<Inlt jLiyfcllows'. 
confidence whiidi wcll-bivd cliildrcn at once rc- 
j»ose in an eligible stranger, without being either 
rude or troublesome, is charming to every bodv 
wlio has any natural taste for their society. I 
remember once going for the first time to the 
liouse of a gentleman, wherein no sooner had I 
been shown to iny dressing-room than a number 
of small feet jiuttered along the passage, and a 
whole trooj) of children, boys and girls, all under 
twelve years of age, trotted in without the slight¬ 
est ceremony, and reijuested to be allowed to 
unpack my things, adding that their mninnia al¬ 
ways liked them to do this on the arrival of a 
stranger. 1 was flattered, though for the mo¬ 
ment embarrassed, liy this delicate attention. 
But all ap}irehensions were speedily disjiclled bv 
the behavior of my small visitors, w ho, 1 saw at 
once, knew exactly how far to go, and obeyed 
every injunction 1 laid on them with tiie most 
cheerful docility. 'J'lie only sign of dissatisfac¬ 
tion evinced tliroughont was by one little fellow 
who was ignorant of the nature of sliaving-jjaste, 
and, on being forbidden to eat it, desired leave to 
show it to his lady mother. He went away sor¬ 
rowful, but was satistied in the morning, when 
they all came back to see me dress, by* watcliing 
its application to my chin. Now any one would 
think this was going as far as children well could 
go toward making themselves a nuisance. But 
they were no nuisance at all. (In the coutrarv, 
I was amused and delighted with tliein. No 
doubt this was an exceptional case: very few 
children are trained to such a jiitch of jierfection 
as that. And tlie liberties they are allowed 
should be in jirojiortion to the iJolish they can 
take. When they can indulge in such proceed¬ 
ings witli growu-uj) peo})le without being rude or 
disrespectful, it does them all the good in the 
world. Generally speaking, however, what is 
now the very common {iractice of allowing chil¬ 
dren to invade your bedroom in a friend’.s house 
is much to be deprecated. The inconvenience 
they’ occasion to yourself, and the injury they 
may do themselves by taking away your ra/.or, is 
the smallest part of the evil. The sjiecnlations 
which they reserve lor the breakfast-table, 
whether their early visit lias been to a lady* or 
a gentleman, are sometimes too suggestive for 
I decorum, and the comparisons wliicli thev insti¬ 
tute between male and female articles of attire, 
when they hap|>en to be called by the same name, 
produce general consternation. The little scain])s, 
nine times out of ten, are aware they are doing 
something wrong on sucli occasions. But there 
are parents who either can not or will not break 
them of such liabirs. and some who encourage 
tliem as the best antidote to shyness. But be¬ 
fore children are subjected to this extreme rem¬ 
edy they should be taught docility and silence. 
The old adage, that children should be seen and 
not heard, is often silently invoked by guests, 
who are forbidden by courtesy to speak their 
thoughts aloud. 
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THE ROYAL WEDDING GIFTS. 

S OME of the jewels and other gifts presented to her Royal 
Highness Princess Louise on the occasion of her mar¬ 
riage, with tile locket given to each of the eight bride-maids, 
are shown by tlie engravings on this and another page. 

Her Majesty the Queen lias given to her daughter a very 
fine large emerald, set with brilliants, as the centre of a 
bracelet; another set as the centre of a necklace ; a very fine 
opal and brilliant necklace, with five large opals set round 
with brilliants and connected witli a diamond chain ; a large 
drop brooch, with two very fine opals set round with brilliants; 
a pair of opal and diamond ear-rings to correspond; a richly- 
chased silver-gilt dessert service, consisting of one centre, 
two side, and four corner ornaments. 

Their Royal Highnesses Prince Artliur, Prince Leopold, 
and Princess Beatrice have given their sister a pair of dia¬ 
mond daisy dowsers, mounted as hair-pins. 

The tiara, the gift of tlie Duke and Duchess of Argyll, is 
formed of emeralds and diamonds, surmounted by a grace¬ 
ful scroll-work of the same jewels. 

The Marquis of Lome lias presented to his royal bride a 
beautiful ornament, forming the centre of a bracelet, in which 
is a fine large sajijihire, mounted with brilliants and pearls, 
and witli a large pearl drop attached to it. 

The eight bride-maids gave to her Royal Highness a very 
handsome gold bracelet, set with rubies and diamonds. 

The (dan Campbell presented to the bride of their chief¬ 
tain’s son a necklace composed of pearls and diamonds, from 
which is suspended a locket of oval form, with jicndant. 
The centre of the locket is formed by a large and extremely 
beautiful (Oriental jiearl, surrounded by a closely set row of 
diamonds of large size and great brilliancy. The outer bor¬ 
der also consists of large diamonds, but set in such a man¬ 
ner as to giv'e an apjiearance of lightness very seldom ob¬ 
tained in ornaments of a similar description. The pendant, 
the most characteristic portion of the jewel, is suspended by 
an emerald sprig of bog myrtle (the Campbell badge), and 
bears in the centre the galley of Lome, composed of sapphires 
on a pave of diamonds. The border, also of sapphires and 
diamonds, bears the inscription “ Ne obliviscaris.” 

Viscountess Beaconsfield, wife of the Right Hon. Benja¬ 
min Disraeli, gave the Princess a neck ornament, wdth an 
emerald cross centre, and border of fine brilliants. 

The above-mentioned jew'els and ornaments, with the Bible 
and its decorated casket, given to the Princess Louise by the 
maidens of JAigland, ai'e represented in our illustrations this 
w’eek. Otliers were given to her, of which the following are 
the most important; 

Given by Prince and Princess Christian: A beautifully 
chased silver-gilt tea and coffee service, containing the fol¬ 
lowing pieces: (’offee-pot, two tea-pots, one sugar basin, one 
hot-milk jug, one cream ewer, in case. 

By the Duchess of Cambridge: A silver-gilt inkstand in 
the shape of a shell. 

By the Duke of Cambridge: A richly engraved silver 
salver. 

By the Ladies and Gentlemen of her Majesty’s Household : 
One large single candelabrum for five lights, four smaller 
candelabra for three lights each, a very complete toilette 
service in silver-gilt, with the cipher and coronet engraved 
on each article. 

The locket given by her Royal Highness to the bride-maids 
was designed by the Princess herself. The pattern is taken 
from a very beautiful Holbein model; the centre being a 


KOVAL WikDDlNG-CAKE. 



large oval intaglio in crystal, formed with a wreath of roses 
and forget-me-nots, beautifully blended together, and coiled 
with a jiurple ribbon scroll enameled with gold letters— 
‘•.Louise, 1871.’’ The border is composed of a true-lover’s 
knot in blue enamel, united with graduated jiearls, and a 
pendant hanging to lier Royal Highness's coronet, richh- 
chased and ornamented with emeralds and rubies. The gen¬ 
eral effect is novel in character, and in good taste. The pre¬ 
vailing colors of the enrichments are white and blue. These 
lockets were worn by the eight bride-maids during the wed¬ 
ding ceremony. 

THE WEDDIXG-CAKES. 

The Royal wedding-cake shown in our illustration is the 
one made by Messrs. Boland & Son, of Chester. The prin¬ 
cipal cake on tlie table, however, at the wedding breakfast 
was that made by her Majesty's chief confectioner at ‘Wiiulsor 
Castle. It was a })erfect triuni]>h of the confectioner’s art, 
and was five feet four inches high, witli a diameter of two 
feet six inche.s. Messrs. Boland’s was made in three tiers, 
placed on a gold stand, weighing about two hundred-weight, 
and measuring at the base of the lower cake tAvo feet in di¬ 
ameter, and in height nearly five feet. The gold plateau had 
the Royal arms at four equal distances, with Cnjiids and 
flowers. The lower tier was ornamented with blue panels, 
baskets of flowers, fruit, and love-birds between a scroll leaf, 
and medallions containing likenesses of the Marquis of Lome 
and Ih’ineess Louise, witli their resjiective coronets above, 
d'he second tier was festooned with the rose, shamrock, and 
thistle. The third tier was entirely of net-work, with cornu¬ 
copias and shields, on which were the monograms of the bride 
and bridegroom. The whole was surmounted by a band- 
some vase of floAvers, ivitli silk banners edged with silver 
fringe, containing the arrnoiial bearings of the Princess and 
of the IMarquis. Each tier of tlie cake was bordered with 
trellis-work studded with pearls. 


THE BROOCH OF BORNE. 

A n illustration of the famous “ Brooch of Lome,'’ a jewel 
of much liistoric and romantic interest, is given on this 
page. It will be remembered hoAv, in Scott’s “Lord of the 
Isles,” the chieftain of Lome, to proA'oke his unwelcome 
guests, bids his minstrel Ferrand sing at the banquet in 
Ardtornish Castle, in presence of Robert Bruce, an insolent 
song of triumph concerning this trophy of the fight near 
Teyndrum: 

“Moulded thou for monarch’s use 
By the overweening Bruce, 

When the royal rohe he tied 
O’er a heart of wrath and pride; 

Thence in triumph wert thou borne 
By the victor hand of Lome!” 

The real brooch is not “of burning gold,” but of silver set 
with pearls. It consists of a circular plate, four inches in 
diameter, with a buckle on the under side. The upper side 
has a rim indented with battlements, like the wall around a 
fortress, within Avhich rise eight round projections, an inch 
and a quarter high, probably intended to represent the towers 
inclosed by the wall. Each of these is surmounted with a 
Scottish l iver jiearl. A second rim, or inner wall, ornament¬ 
ally carved, surrounds an eminence of circular form, but 
moulded into eight semi-cylinders. It is the “keep” of the 
castle, which stands higher than the eight outer towers. This 
is hollow, forming a case or locket to hold any small article of 




1. Necklace, Brooch, and Ear-rings given by the Queen to the Princess. 

2. Locket given by the Princess to each of her Bride-maids. 


3. Bible and Casket given to the Princess by the Maidens of England. 

4. Bracelet given to the Princess by the Bride-maids. 
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value. Its cover is elegantly adorned with a large 
gem on the suinniit. I'he brooch was that which 
fastened tijc plaid of Robert Hruce, crowned 
King of Scotland in 1300, when lie was driven by 
tbe Kngli>h forces into the west country. The 
Lome Macdoiigalls, his bitterest enemies, mot 
and fouglit with him at Dulree, or Dalrigh, or 
“'The King’s Field,” in (lien Dochart, on the 
borders of Ferthshire and Argyle. 'I'be follow¬ 
ers of King Robert got the worst of the light, but 
the king himself escaped. Alexander Macdou- 
gall, the cliief of Lome, was nephew to John 
(.’oinvn, whom Hruce liad stabbed at tlie altar 
of the (Ireyfrinrs’ (’hurcb, in Dumfries. He had 
sworn to kill Hruce in revenge. It is said that 
in tliis conflict he had a ])ersonal struggle with 
the warrior king, who struck him down with his 
famous battle-axe, and would have slain him but 
that two of Lome’s vassals, the MacKeochs, a 
father and son, rescued liim bv seizing JLuce’s 
plaid or mantle, and so dragging tbe king aside. 
The brooch is now preserved with great care at 
Dntiolly Castle. 


ANSWI'JRS TO COnUESPONBENTS. 

Mrs. Trite. —Stitch the blue Cliambery rutiles with 
white, Sasii of the same. Black silk over dresses are 
worn by little girls of eight years. 

N.B.—Correspondents who have written us about 
suits will please search out the infonnation tliey want 
ill New York Fashions of tlio present paper, of Bazar 
No. 15, Vol. IV., and previous Numbers. We would 
gladly answer each separately, but luck of space pre¬ 
vents. 

Miss Julia S., Yonkers. — Tennyson's beautiful 
stanza, 

“I hold it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 

Tiiat men may ris(! on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher tilings," 
refers to St. Augustine, who first gave utterance to this 
golden thought. 

Sioi.A ANo Dnomyatl—B oth the French and the 
I’russians were probably desirous of war. Prussia 
had been preparing for half a ceiitur}' to wipe out the 
humiliation of the first Napoleon’s triumphal entry 
into Berlin; and Napoleon III. wished, by a second 
coup d'etat W'hich sliouUl carrj' France to the Rhine, to 
secure the continuance of his dynasty. He put himself 
In th(‘ wrong before the eyes of the world by first mak¬ 
ing tlic declaration of war, which the astute Bismarck 
had doubtless intrigued to provoke, and thus naturally 
turned public symiuithy against France until his fall 
at Sedan. Tlien opinions diverged, and some thought 
that King William would have been both magnanimous 
and just had he carried out his declaration that he 
waged war against the Emperor, and not the French 
nation, and been satisfied with a pecuniary indemnity, 
which would not have been denied him, instead of in¬ 
sisting on the cession of Alsace and Lorraine, against 
the wishes of the inhabitants, and using his successes 
to estublisli a new empire no less despotic than that 
which he had overtlirown. That tliese provinces be¬ 
longed to Germany two centuri(»s ago seems no better 
reason that they sliould be restored to her against their 
will, than that New York, which less than a century 
since was British territory, should be ceded to England 
the end of a war in which we had been worsted, 
would have been just as much in the wrong had 
' antrexed the Rhenish jirovinceH against their wish. 
M. L. C.—White lawn suits are worn in the house in 
summer by ladies in mourning. Black also makes up 
prettily. Your other questions are answered in tlie 
New York Fashions. • 

Mrs. H. a. T.—See NewY'ork Fashions of present 
Number. 

Bki.inda.— For your silk dress, summer silk suit, 
traveling dress, and pique suit, consult the New York 
Fashion column. Black silk polonaises, lace sacqiies, 
and scarfs will be worn over colored dresses. Make 
morning wrappers by jiattem illustrated in Bazar No. 
5, Vol. IV. Use white lawn, piiiue, or colored cambrics, 
and trim with mflles of the same in embroidery. Get 
a straw gypsy, and trim with ribbon of a becoming 
color. 

Aonks.— For making yonr calico suit read New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 5, Vol. I\'. Your black ostrich 
plume will bo pretty all the spring. Read “yummei 
tSilUs" in another column. 

Youno Lady —Use darker brown bands of the same 
material for trimming your suit. Read “ Goat’s-hair 
Buits” on another page. 

Beatkick oe B.—Read “ Piqu6 Suita” in another col¬ 
umn. 

Edna George. —A suit of pongeei.s nice for travel¬ 
ing in July. Colored shoos are not worn. Read no¬ 
tice above to correspondents. Your other questions 
are irrelevant. 

Lonsly. —Your queries about children’s dresses arc 
answered in tlie Illustrations of Bazar No. 16, Vol. IV'., 
and about suits in the New York Fashions of the pres¬ 
ent Number. 

A Scnooi.-oiRL.—We have given blouse-waist pat¬ 
terns in our Supplements, but not in cut paper pat¬ 
terns. Read “ N.B." above. 

L. H. B.—'Colnmbus died in the year 1506.—We know 
of nothing to “cure excessive blushing,” and think it 

ton pretty and too rare nowadays to need a cure._ 

Read notice to correspondents above. 

A. E. T.—Make an over-skirt of your new material, 
and trim with solid-colored ruffles, putting the same 
on the skirt. Get a white Swiss over-skirt for your 
little girl, and make by designs shown in Bazar'So. 16 
Vol. IV. 

Mrs. O. Z.—Take the velvet off your black silk skirt, 
and make the flounces lap. Put tapes beneath the belt 
of your long skirts, and other tapes half-way down the 
seams. Then tie these together to loop your long dress 
for an over-skirt. Add a false postilion—a belt with 
basque pleated at the back to improve the round waist. 
Do the same by your blue checked silk. The black 
and white wool dress and the buff linen will be well 
made by the Apron-Polonaise Suit pattern illustrated 
In Bazar No. 13, Vol. IV. Buff linens are serviceable, 
cool, and will be stylish again in the summer, but are 
not easily done up. Make “ Little Myrtle’s” check silk 
with flounces and over-skirt trimmed with bine; high 
neck and coat sleeves. Muslin ruffles would not look 
well on delaiuc. 

Mattie— Get a tailor to sponge your cloth jacket all 
over. 

A Young Married Lady.— Use pattern of the Pos- 
tllion-Basqnc Suit illustrated in Bazar No. I.'), Vol. 
IV'. Trim with narrow black lace, bias bands, and 
flounces of the checked silk. 

G. C. S.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 16, 
Vol. IV., for white dresses. 
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Sara.— “ Present” is better than “Addressed," writ¬ 
ten after the name of a person to whom a note is sent 
in the same city in which it is wTitten. 

E. B. IL—Your former letter is not on record, and 
was probably never received.—White-edged velvet rib¬ 
bon is not used now. 

Lola.— Don’t make a very long train to your white 
muslin. Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 16, 
Vol. IV. 

Despair.— You will have to purchase chatelaine 
braids for the hack of your head. 

Pt.um and Gray. —Gather an answer from New’ Y'ork 
Fashions of Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV. 

JIisB M. L. L.—We never reply to correspondents by 
mail.—Use the polonaise suit pattern sent you for your 
grenadine. 'Line the waist and sleeves of polonaise 
with black silk, and wear over a black silk skirt. Trim 
with ruffles edged with narrow guipure. 

“A Correspondent.” — A high - throated Worth 
Basque and coat sleeve will be pretty for alpaca. Use 
simply a bias gathered puff. Black gros grain ribbon 
strings are on black lace bonnets. 

“ Poor as Poverty.”— Use the cut paper pattern of 
the Postilion-Basque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 15, 
Vol. IV., for your suit. Trim with ruches of the same. 

Mrs. G. B.—Hercules braid is a thick w'oolen heavily 
repped braid, from half an inch to two inches wide, 
used for trimming w'ater-proof and other heavy fabrics. 

Jennie L.—Your brown dress is properly trimmed. 
Put bias black silk ruches on the skirt of your checked 
silk, and drape over black silk dresses. 

F. E. V. E.—Get a black Canton crape paletot to 
wear with your green silk suit. Trim with lace, and 
line with Nile green silk. For an opera hat get Frou 
Frou gauze of becoming color, draped with tulle of the 
same shade, and ostrich tips to match. 

Inoog. and Somedody.— We publish “Hannah” and 
“ The Lovcis of Arden" as fast as we receive the ad¬ 
vance sheets from England. The stories are printed 
alternately, so that our readers may be sure of having 
one or the other in everj'Number. We are sorry’for 
the unavoidable intemiptions, which, however, our 
friends sliould remember are much briefer than in 
the monthly magazines. 


Tiik Inoliriate’s Hope! C. C. Belrs, M.D., 
12 K. Twelfth St., New York, pei'manent/^ cures 
the worst cases of Intemperance. Call or send 
stamp for Evidence. Is harmless.—[Ch/n.] 


EXACTS FOR the: LADIES. 

W. Ki:lly, of Amsterdam, N. Y., earned with 
a Wheeler & Wilson, in U years, 5fi5l4,504, mak¬ 
ing coats. An average of more than ^20 a week. 
.—[Co7«.] _ 

We have no licsitation in recommending to 
our readers Hall’s Vegetable iSiciliaii Hair Ke- 
newer as a sure cure for dandrutl* and to restore 
the natural color of tlie hair.—[CWi.] 


“Tiieycuue!” What cures? Ayer’s Cher¬ 
ry Pectoral for a Cough, Ayer’s Pills for 
a purgative, and Ayer’s ISausaparilla for the 
complaints that require an alterative medicine.— 

[Com.] _ 



MAYHON, DALY, & CO., " 

IMPOKTEIIS AND DEALERS IN 

lEssiBosjSi, 1L5I.CI1S5 s^ieaw 

MILLINERY ARTICLES, WHITE GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, GLOVES, 

AND 

75 &. 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


it3“ ALL ORDERS entrusted to our care will be promptly Riled and shipped tbe day they arc received. 


mWAM 


The King of the Body is the Hrain; the stomach its main 
support; llie nerves its messengers ; the bowels, the kidneys, and 
the pores its safeguards. Indigestion creates a violent revolt among 
these attaclies of the regal organ, and to bring them back to their 
[ duty tliere is notliing like the regulating, purifying, invigorating, 
i cooling operation of 

TAERANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 

It renovates the system, and restores to health both the body and 
the mind. 3 Y ^ DRUGGISTS. 


\VlN( IIESTEUS III rol'ltO.SeillTKS OFLi.ME .IND 
Soi),i is a certain Cure for CoNsu,MiTioN.-[t'o7n.] 



Copying Wiikel.— By the means of Mu* iicuiy-in- 
vented Copying Wheel pntlerns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other pattern.s or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of‘25 cents. 


.A.D V K R,T IS K AX K S. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 

And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug¬ 
gists ewry where. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond SL, New Y'ork. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 

Organs & Melodeons. 

The Oldest, Lai gest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
iu the United States. 

47,000 

Now in Use. 

No other Musical Instrument ever oblaiued the 
same popularity. 

SW' Send for Price-Lists. 

Address BT'FFAIiO, N. Y., 

Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


No more snferinrj from corns, btmions, qroxcn.in toe 
'nails, sore. heeU, or pinched feet. Let the motto he 
Sound feet on sound bodies." Read 

T he Hl'lTIAlV FEET, TiiEin Deers and 
C.vKE: showing their natural shape, their pres¬ 
ent deformed condition, and how distorted toes and 
other defects are to be prevented or corrected; with 
directions for dressing them elegantly and comforta¬ 
bly. Illustrated. Price, prepaid first post, $1 ‘25. 
Address S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 

B OOSEY’S COItIPLETE OPERAS for 

\f)ice and Piano-forte, words in two languages. 
Price .‘fl each. Now ready: Don Juan, Fidelio, II Bar- 
biere, Sonnambnla, Martha, Trovatore. Issued fort- 
iiighTly, BOOSEY’ A CO., No. 4 Bond St., and W. A. 
POND & CO., No. 547 Broadway. 


AWGLIItfG and FISH - CULTURE. 

SnoTT’s book on “FISHING IN AMERICAN WA¬ 
TERS,” with 174 Illustrations, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 5G. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 
harper BROTHERS, PublVbers, New York. 


mriiinwiRDiioBii” 

FOR $100. 


2 Flannel Bauds. 


$0 r, 2 }i 

.$1 25 

2 Barrow Coats. 


2 00.. 

. 4 00 

2 Flannel Skirts. 


3 on.. 

. C 00 

3 Cambric “ . 

....(» 

1 75.. 

. 5 25 

3 “ “ tucked... 


2 25.. 

. 6 75 

C Linen Shirts. 


1 25.. 

. 7 50 

6 Night Dresses. 


2 50.. 

.15 iK) 

6 Slips. 

....@ 

3 00.. 

.IS no 

2 Dav Dresses. 


5 00.. 

.10 00 




.10 00 

1 Basket, furnished. 



. C 50 

6 Pairs Knitted Socks. 

.. . .(St 

0 62X 

. 3 75 

1 Embr'd Merino Shawl. 



. 6 00 


$100 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon applicatiou, or will be sent, C. O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man¬ 
ner, and from the best materials. Complete directions 
for Self-Measurement sent by mail, if desired. 

LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING DE¬ 
PARTMENT, 

LORD & TAYLOR, 

895,897,899, & 901 Broadway, cor. of Twentieth Street, 
255,257,259, & 261 Grand St., cor. of Chrystie St., N. Y. 

'NILSSON” elastic; 

The most beautiful, elegant, and comfortable Garter 
ever worn—combining hcalthfulness and economy 
with durability and elegance of design. Patented Aug. 
16,1870. Large profits for Agents. Sample pairs (sil¬ 
ver plated) sent, prepaid, on receipt of 30 cts. Address 
all orders to the HELIX WIRE C(!)., Bridgeport, Couu. 



It has been almost impossible in this country to ob¬ 
tain a really good Alpaca which would retain its color 
and brilliancy. The enormous duties making goods 
cost high, the tendency has been to import Alpacas 
that would look cheap. Such goods, made of inferior 
materials, can not retain their appearance, and the re¬ 
sult is, a lady saves seventy-five cents on a dress which 
costs $29 to make up, and is quite shaliby in a few 
weeks. Satisfied the ladies would appreciate a really 
good Alpncit, w'e immirted this first-class Alpaca, wefl 
known in Engl.and, France, and Germanv, and the re¬ 
sult has been (as we anticipated) a steadily increasing 
demand; and those who nave worn them for some 
time say they will use no other, as they do uoL crease, 
wrinkle, or lose their color and brilliancy. 

Unlike the ordinary Alpacas sold in this country, 
these goods have no dressing in them, and conse¬ 
quently are not injured bv water, and may be sponged 
oft’ when soiled. Their brilliancy is obtained by the 
wool they are made of, and not by hot pressing and 
hmh finishing, like the ordinary goods. 

Do not buy an Alpaca till you look at these goods. 
Try them, aud you will find they are all that is claimed 
for them. 

They are now to be obtained from nearly all first- 
class retailers throughout the country. 

Sole Importers, N. B. FALCONER & CO. 


A REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

a. I.. KELTY & COMPANY, 

• 722 & 724 Broadway. 

New Importations of 

SWISS lacE curtains, 

FRENCH GUIPURE CURTAINS, 
NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 

and CURTAIN MATERIALS. 
BEST SCOTCH HOLLAND SHADES, 
with Patent Self-Acting Fixtures. 


A WEEK paid. If you want business, 
send stamp to Novelty Co., Saco, Me. 
























